ELIZABETHAN  AND JACOBEAN
and King John, through lago, to Antonio and Sebastian in
The Tempest.
As he grows older his experience deepens, he is aware of
evil in a more poignant fashion, there is less rhetoric, keener
feeling. But this applies to good as well as to evil. It is mis-
leading to emphasize the deepening apprehension of evil, if we
forget that together with the evil, the Jacobean Shakespeare
comes to depict a courage, patience, faith, and love, which the
evil cannot touch.1 When Lear enters, with the body of
Cordelia in his arms, we are reminded of his own words, that
upon such sacrifices the gods themselves throw incense.
It is the same with the last words of Desdemona. The victory
of love over a horror worse than death has never been so
depicted as in her attempt to shield the husband who, she
knows not why, has murdered her:
EMILIA         O, who hath done this deed?
DESDEMONA Nobody; I myself. Farewell:
Commend me to my kind lord: O, farewell!
Othello, 'most painful of all tragedies', leaves us pondering (said
A. C. Bradley) on 'love, and man's unconquerable mind'. We think
of the song of the ancient poet: 'Many waters cannot quench
love, neither can the floods drown it: if a man would give all the
substance of his house for love, it would utterly be contemned.5
Or, in the words of the fourteenth-century mystic,
Love is stalwart as the Death, Love is hard as Hell.
But we feel nothing of this when the Crookback, giving a
scornful glance at, or a scornful touch to, the grey beard of the
lovable, loving, feeble, foolish king whom he has murdered,
meditates on
this word love' which greybeards call divine.
Shakespeare had written that Love 'bears it out even to the
edge of doom5. But not till his Jacobean days does he show,
in the persons of Cordelia and Edgar and Desdemona, a love
1 Compare BRADLEY'S Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 84, 147-8, I74> *9%* 242*
322-6.
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